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Evaporation trials afford a good indication of the
overall efficiency of the steaming plant, but they are use-
less as a means of comparing the capabilities of burners
and furnaces.
Poor evaporation results might be due to faulty boiler
design.
As already stated, the amount of excess air supplied
is the true test of the relative efficiencies of burners and
furnaces.
With coal, the amount of excess air supplied is rarely
less than 100 per cent., representing a fuel loss of about
20 per cent.
With oil, the amount of excess air is never more than
50 per cent., representing a fuel loss of not more than 5
per cent, from this cause.
In practice, the aim should always be to supply a little
more air than what is necessary for complete combustion,
rather than run the risk of having deficient air.
It is possible, with oil, to adjust the air .supply to
correspond, very closely with the theoretical amount
required for complete combustion. But this practice is
not to be recommended, because, when sailing so near the
wind, it is next to impossible to avoid crossing the line at
intervals, and so reduce the amount of air supplied below
that required for complete combustion.
When this happens, the fuel is burnt to carbon monoxide
instead of to carbon dioxide, which means that only one-
third of the available heat energy is liberated, the rest
being carried away by the waste gases.
Excess air should be kept to a minimum, but deficient
air must be avoided at all costs.